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THE RUUD BIG FIVE 


HE Outstanding Exhibit at the Amer- 
ican Gas Association Convention. 


No gas water heater exhibit in the his- 


tory of the American Gas Association 
has ever attracted such wide-spread atten- 
tion as did the Ruud Big Five. 


It was a story—simply but graphically 
told—of Ruud mechanical superiority, 
the result of 25 years’ devotion to the 
ideal of quality. 


Ask the convention visitor about the 
BIG FIVE, or make a memorandum to 
inquire from your Ruud representative. 
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Western Quick Service 
Will Save You Money 


With costs increasing and prices rising it means real 
| money to get prices quickly. The WESTERN Price 
Book, listing the shop and erection costs of over two 
thousand five hundred standard articles, answers the 
question: ‘What does it cost now?” 


No waiting to get shop prices outside—the grouping 
of shops and office in one organization saves time in 
bidding, and means only one profit on the job. 


Complete Gas Plants 


estern Gas 
Construction Co. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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R-WEST 
ertical Retorts 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM 











The plant consists of a battery of vertical 
retorts arranged in convenient units for heating 
and to meet fluctuations in seasonal demands 
for gas. 


Each retort has at the top a coal feed hopper 
and a gas offtake. The hopper holds several 
hours’ supply and is connected by a valve to 
main storage bunkers above. The gas offtakes 
from a unit of retorts are connected to one con- 
densing main and thence to the foul main, each 
offtake being provided with a valve enabling the 
retort to be put out of action. 








Each retort has at the base a coke extractor 
above a coke storage chamber from which the 
coke is periodically withdrawn by gravity. The 
coke extractor is provided with a simple speed 
s i i adjustment device by which the retort capacity 
INSTALLATION AT VICTORIA, B. C. can be varied if required and which also permits 
coals of various classes to be carbonized without 
change of retort house routine. 





The retorts are heated by producer gas pass- 
ing through horizontal tiers of combustion cham- 


Flexibility bers, each receiving a separate supply of pro- 

H Co ° ducer gas and secondary air through damper 
eat nservation controlled nostrils, so that the temperature 
Excellent Coke through the length of the retort can be equalized 


or varied according to requirement. 


Low Labor Cost 


High Yields of Gas, Tar and Ammonia The waste gases circulate round the incoming 
coal to which they impart a portion of their 


heat and thence pass to a waste heat boiler and 
other means of heat utilization before reaching 
the stack. 


The coke is discharged by the extractor in a 
black cool state having previously given up its 


Meeting requirements in every Continent heat to the secondary air supply or when greater 
: 2 ' E makes per ton are desired, in the production of 
—America, Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia water gas within the retort. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
of America, Ine. 


150 Nassau St. New York 
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How to Deal with Fuel Shortage Problem 


Companies’ Coal Stocks in Many Cases Are Below the Safety Line 


One of the most important papers read at the A. G. 
A. convention this week was that of A. |. Phillips, a 
prominent member of the association, on the menace 
of the present fuel situation with the still greater 
menace of a repetition next April of the mine labor 
troubles that began in April last. Mr. Phillips’ paper 
was read at the general session on Friday and pro- 
vided food for much serious thought for the members 
about to take their journey homeward. 

In the gas business, Mr. Phillips pointed out, un- 
interrupted, never failing service is the first consid- 
eration. Gas service must not only be rendered but 
its continuity must be protected and insured. The 
coal stocks now held by many gas companies are far 
below those necessary for adequate protection of our 
service even in normal times. There is at present a 
temporary easing up of the coal situation in some re- 
gions, and the American Gas Association urges each 
company to make every effort before the arrival of 
winter to lay in a stock of generator fuel, gas coal 
and boiler fuel sufficient to insure the continuity of 
its service in the face of existing conditions, including 
the probability of greatly increased demand for gas 
by those whose coal supply is inadequate. Such pro- 
tection is clearly consistent with the public welfare. 


How to Head Off Disaster 


This warning and advice is based on a careful 
study of the situation. In fact, from the time when 
the probability of a strike first became apparent, the 
American Gas Association has sought to determine 
the true conditions and to advise the industry how 
best to protect itself and the public which it serves. 
Its information service letter No. 33, issued in Janu- 
ary of this year, was devoted entirely to “Coal Pre- 
paredness.” It said in part: 

-: . There is a likelihood that the coal industry 
this next April will become the seat of the greatest 
labor disturbance that has occurred in many years. 

“. . . Two-thirds of the productive capacity of the 
mines is union coal. This means that in case of a 
strike the non-union mines will be able to produce at 
the rate of . . about four million tons per week. 
The present consumption of coal is at the low rate of 
about eight billion tons per week. 

= However, there is one great danger; it is 
possible, if not probable, that the railroad brother- 
hoods may cast their lot with the miners. In this 
case the union miners will have accomplished 
through this affiliation of interests what they failed 


to attain through the expenditure of millions of 
dollars. 

i We have consistently and continuously 
urged our members to be prepared for any possible 
fuel emergency. In the face of the present serious 
outlook, it certainly is unwise to delay stocking up 
with a large supply of fuel. . . . We again urge our 
company members to secure and store coal to their 
maximum capacity. By doing so they have little to 
lose and everything to gain.” 


Advice at Once Heeded 


How well the gas companies of the country heeded 
this and other similar advice of the association and 
the requests of Government officials is shown in the 
United States Geological Survey report of March 29. 
This shows that on March 1 (the last available data 
before the strike started) gas companies had on hand 
eighty-two days’ supply of bituminous coal or over 
46 per cent more than any other class of consumers. 
Many Government officials seem to feel that “the 
patriotic action” of the gas companies and other utili- 
ties in laying in large stocks of coal before April 1 
has materially lessened the severity of the coal 
shortage. 

On April 1 anthracite mining ceased and bitumi- 
nous production was reduced to about one-third of 
normal. 

The sizes of anthracite coal suitable for water gas 
manufacture quickly disappeared from the market 
and during June the shortage began to be felt by gas 
companies in New England and the middle Atlantic 
States. Appeals for assistance led the association to 
make a survey of coke supplies available for sale. 
Thus it has been possible to inform gas companies 
not only that efforts to obtain anthracite would be 
waste of valuable time and to advise the substitution 
of coke for generator fuel but also to state in most 
instances where such coke could be conveniently 
purchased and in some cases the approximate price. 
Judging by the letters received, this service has been 
effective and appreciated. 


Anthracite Vs. Coke 


Complaints of anthracite shortage largely ceased 
after gas companies realized that the generator fuel 
sizes were unobtainable and learned where they 
could purchase coke. Nevertheless the association 
appreciates that with the probable heavy demand for 
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gas next winter it would be highly desirable that an- 
thracite be supplied to many of the small water gas 
plants which ordinarily use it. -This is one of the 
matters actively before us at the present time. 

The bituminous situation did not develop quite so 
rapidly. The non-union mines, with few exceptions, 
remained in operation. Furthermore, and of the. ut- 
most importance to the gas industry, the union mines 
of Kentucky continued to produce up to the limit of 
transportation facilities. 

On April 1, however, production dropped from 
about 10,000,000 tons per week to a little over 3,500,- 
000 tons per week, this low figure being partly due to 
lack of demand. It gradually rose to about 5,250,000 
tons per week before July 1 but became limited by 
transportation facilities to the non-union fields. The 
railroad shopmen’s strike then intervened and proved 
most effective in tying up coal transportation. Pro- 
duction again fell to about 3,500,000 tons a week and 
did not exceed the 5,000,000 mark until after the 
signing of the Cleveland armistice on Aug. 16. 

As long as the situation warranted, the association 
kept urging gas companies to buy coal. Even as late 
as July 7 it advised the industry of a probable run- 
away market and made a last appeal to build up ade- 
quate stocks while there was still a chance. 

During July the bituminous situation tightened 
rapidly. Finally the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issued its priority orders, placing utilities in a 
preferred class; a Federal fuel distributor was ap- 
pointed, and the Government assumed control in so 
far as the law permitted. 


Washington Office Opened 


From the outset the association had maintained 
close contact with the Government authorities, but 
with the advent of Federal control continuous repre- 
sentation of our interests in Washington became de- 
sirable. The American Gas Association therefore 
joined with the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion and the National Electric Light Association and, 
working through the Joint Fuel Committee, opened 
an office in Washington, under the able direction of 
Colonel John Price Jackson, a man of wide experi- 
ence in public affairs. 

Almost at once this Washington office became 
flooded with requests for assistance from utility com- 
panies. Coal shipments became involved in railroad 
congestion, they were sometimes confiscated in 
transit, while inability to purchase fuel or obtain 
shipments on contracts reduced many companies to 
imminent danger of shutdown. In addition to forty- 
seven requests for assistance in locating fuel which 
had been taken care of at association headquarters, 
the Washington office has handled seventy-five indi- 
vidual gas company cases before the Federal fuel 
distributor, the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. The service thus rendered to the in- 
dustry is believed to have been of the utmost value. 
Nor would this report be complete without special 
mention of the splendid and effective co-operation of 
the car service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. It may properly share with dur Washing- 
ton office the credit for having averted more than 
one shutdown in utility service. 

In addition to handling specific cases and of at 


least equal importance has been the work of the 
Washington office in representing the utilities as a 
whole and insisting that their rights and those of 
their consumers be considered and safeguarded in all 
governmental action. To discuss in detail just what 
has been accomplished would unduly lengthen this 
report. Suffice it to say far more has been accom- 
plished than can be realized by anyone not in close 
contact with its work. At present, for example, it 
is co-operating with Government officials in an effort 
to relieve the gas coal stringency in certain of the 
Southern fields in ways that promise to be more 
effective than spectacular. 


Official Representation 


Our Washington office to-day commands the con- 
fidence and respect of Government officials, is re- 
garded as an authoritative source of information, and 
is looked upon as officially representing all of the gas, 
electric and street railway companies in the country 
in matters pertaining to their fuel supplies. 

The coal strike has now virtually ended but coal 
shortage has not and the labor situation is far from 
settled. Whether the President’s Fact Finding Com- 
mission, whose recommendations are only advisory, 
will discover a means for averting further trouble is 
a question. At all events the gas industry can afford 
to take no chances. It must be prepared. 


Last April the coal b ns of industry were full. The 
Geological Survey hag »laced the bituminous stock 
of the country on April 1 at 63,000,000 tons, just over 
six weeks’ supply; yet in sixteen weeks we were in 
the midst of serious shortage. To-day the coal stocks 
of industry are low. Utilities on an average have 
about thirty-five days’ supply. The great stocks of 
coke piled up by coke oven companies during the 
industrial depression are gone. The bins of the do- 
mestic consumer are generally empty. Government 
officials speak of the traffic congestion on certain 
railroads as “practically hopeless.” The equipment 
of all is suffering from the effects of the shopmen’s 
strike, and embargoes on non-essentials have become 
common. In fact, the Government and the American 
Railway Association have adopted the policy of re- 
stricting all other freight transportation when it in- 
terferes with the maximum movement of fuel. 


Bituminous Coal Production 


Production of bitumitious coal is now about 10,- 
000,000 tons per week. Material increase above this 
figure is unlikely. Transportation is the limiting 
factor and will probably cause decrease in coal output 
during the winter months. Anthracite production is 
over 40,000,000 tons behind and this cannot be made 
up. A corresponding quantity of other fuel—bitumi- 
nous coal, coke or gas—must be substituted. 

Present bituminous coal consumption is at the rate 
of between 8,500,000 and 9,000,000 tons per week. 
To supply the anthracite deficiency another million 
and a half tons per week will be required. Thus even 
with perfect distribution, making no allowance for 
overstocking in favorably located regions and the 
thousand unavoidable contingencies, coal production 
at best will no more than meet our current require- 
ments. Distribution will not be perfect and serious 
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shortage in many places is inevitable when the de- 
mand for domestic fuel begins in earnest. 

Beyond this tooms the shadow of another coal 
strike. Already the miners, flushed with what they 
consider a great victory, are making fresh demands; 
and coal operators and Government officials frankly 
recognize the grave menace which confronts us. 

It is reported that many striking miners worked 
on farms and roads last summer. Farm work came 
to an end and union funds ran low. A leader of re- 
markable ability saw the danger. In the face of 
threatened defeat he won a partial victory. He broke 
the ranks of the operators, and agreed to an armistice 
until April 1, 1923. The public is now complacent. 
It has been lulled into the belief that the strike is 
over, and there will be no great agitation against the 
miners even if a little discomfort is experienced this 
winter. The operators are at least partially satis- 
fied. They are experiencing a brisk demand for coal 
at excellent prices. The miners are happy, too, and 
are reported to be contributing in some cases as 
much as $6 per man per month to the union war 
chest. 

Next April the cold weather will be over; it will 
be nice out in the country ; the union treasury will be 
again able to pay salaries to its officers and strike 
benefits to its men. Coal bins will be empty—current 
requirements will take care of that—but the general 
public will have lost interest in the coal situation. 
It will be warm. Then, too, the union agreement in 
eastern Kentucky expires next April. The whole 
situation is too favorable to escape the attention of 
the able leader of the United Mine Workers. Their 
present demands are the rumblings of the approach- 
ing storm. Whether we shall escape it, how great 


will be its fury, what will be the end, no man can 
tell. We can only do our best to be prepared. 


East Kentucky Field Important 


One thing is certin, if there is a strike next April 
the loss of eastern Kentucky production will be a 
hard blow to the gas industry. While it produces only 
a fraction of the nation’s total coal, this region, 
nevertheless, has some of its finest gas coal seams. 
[ts position is strategic with respect to lower Michi- 
can, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri and Kansas, 
where good gas coal is not found. Recently when 
transportation difficulties partly crippled this field 
severe gas coal shortage quickly followed in these 
various States and it still exists to some extent. 

This briefly is the coal situation and the present 
outlook. It warrants the statement made at the be- 
ginning of this report urging each company to make 
cvery eftort before the arrival of winter to lay in a 
stock of fuel sufticient to insure the continuity of its 
service in view of all existing conditions. Unless the 
situation changes radically you should stock more 
coal as soon as the winter weather lets up and do- 
mestic demand decreases. The association will keen 
you fully informed of developments and advised as 
to what it believes to be your wisest course. 

Remember that the American Gas Association is in 
business to serve the industry. If you run into diff- 
culty in getting coal let us know. Don’t wait until 
you have only two days’ supply and then put a note 
on a coal questionnaire you happen to be sending us: 
“We wish you could help us locate a car of gas coal.” 
This is your association and we urge you to make 
use of it. 


“Selling the Gas Bill” an Achievement 


Fairness of the Charge Should Never Be Doubted 


How greatly the good-will of the public aids a com- 
pany to serve its patrons and to extend its business was 
brought. home in graphic fashion to his hearers by A. C. 
Fuller, of Hartford, speaking at Atlantic City on the 
last day of the A. G. A. convention. “Selling the Gas 
Bill” was the felicitous title chosen for the address. Mr. 
Fuller said: 

“In looking over some of the literature published by 
your association, I have observed that the various gas 
companies recognize, as I presume almost all public 
service corporations do, that there is on the part of the 
public in general a certain lack of confidence in public 
service corporations as to their making a fair charge 
for the service rendered. I do not know how general or 
widespread is this attitude of the public. I believe, how- 
ever, that if you were to ask any one of these objectors 
about the bills rendered to them for service of this kind, 
they would be unable to give any definite or concrete 
reasons for their objections.” 


Value for Money 


“The point is, however, that there is a lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding on the part of the public as to 
what value they get for the money spent for the gas 


which they consume. Therefore, it resolves itself into 
a question of education on the part of the gas company 
and perhaps no one realizes more clearly than I the 
magnitude of the task of educating the public on ques- 
tions of this kind. 

“The Bell Telephone Company, I have observed, has 
spent a great deal of money advertising in the magazines 
to educate the public as to the tremendous equipment 
and mechanism that is back of their telephone service. 
Also the large meat packing houses have found this 
means necessary to counteract or offset antagonism that 
has been brought against them, chiefly by politicians 
who were desirous of making some political capital. 
No doubt this same question of politics enters into the 
lack of confidence of the people in their public service 
corporations in local municipalities. 

“T am not in a position to judge or advise whether a 
broadcast advertising campaign would be of benefit in 
this case. But I am very much inclined, knowing the 
power of advertising, to believe that it would be of ma- 
terial help if the expense would be justified by the end. 

“In such advertising also the promotion of use of gas 
could be brought home to the public in an emphatic 
manner. It seems that the gas companies, at least in 
some sections of the country, have not lived up to the 
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possibilities of selling the public on the use of gas to its 
widest possibilities. An appreciation of the value of 
gas would in itself tend to overcome some of this criti- 
cism and justify the worth of such an advertising 
campaign. 

“I am very thoroughly convinced that the average 
consumer of gas does not expect his public service cor- 
porations to furnish service without making a reason- 
able profit. Their objections lie in a mistrust which is 
founded on nothing except blind suspicion and which 
has been brought about, no doubt, by criticism of a 
more or less prejudiced nature that has found its way 
into the newspapers. 


Unjust Criticism Harmless 


“I have always been a strong believer in the impossi- 
bility of any injury or embarrassment from unjust crit- 
icism. In other words, if a company is operating on a 
basis of fairness and equality towards customers or 
clients it has little to fear in the long run from unjust 
criticism. I believe that the majority of users of gas or 
any other service rendered by public corporations are 
satisfied that they get their money’s worth. 

“At this point it might be well to offer this suggestion 
—that the gas company have a service man or depart- 
ment whose business it is to adjust the complaints at the 
point from which they are received. - I think it would 
be helpful if such a service man offered to call upon the 
person entering the complaint in regard to his or her 
bill. The service man would make an investigation and 
explanation. In this way it would be very easy for the 
company to turn a disgruntled customer into an enthu- 
siastic friend. It would probably be the best means of 
renewing confidence on the part of the customer who 
thought he had some grievance. Once a company estab- 
lishes the reputation of a desire to adjust and give satis- 
faction in place of any dissatisfaction with their service 
or charges, most of the criticism that is brought against 
them is allayed. 

“In viewing the situation as one of the general public, 
I think that the chief reason why there has been a lack 
of confidence is because the people regard a public ser- 
vice corporation as a monopolistic institution without 
control from any source enabled to make charges and 
impose rules as they see fit, whether fair to the public or 
otherwise. It seems to me that if means can be had for 
reassuring the public on this point, by a sympathetic 
attitude and every possible effort to satisfy direct com- 
plaint it would go a long way toward solving the ques- 
tion of ‘selling the company’s gas bill.’ 

“T have observed from the literature which I received 
from your committee that you have printed a booklet 
entitled ‘The Man Who Makes Friends,’ for distribu- 
tion among the employees. This booklet seems to be 
written in an excellent manner and covers the important 
points for the education of an employee. I, of course, 
do not know what other means have been taken by the 
individual companies to this end. But from my own 
experience, in dealing with a large organization, I re- 
gard this matter of the education oi the employee and of 
using every possible means of securing their confidence, 
loyalty and co-operation as the most vital factor in in- 
dustry to-day. ‘ 

“In my own company we have tried and have worked 
out successfully various ways and means of accomplish- 

ing this, the most definite and tangible of which is a sys- 
tem of bonuses to employees after they have reached a 


certain position with the company and have proved their 
worth. 

“We believe that once an employee has demonstrated 
his loyalty and worth, the next move is up to the com- 
pany—to find ways and means of compensating him and 
by this means insure a more intensified loyalty and co- 
operation for the future. 

“The great majority of men who work for a com- 
pany, I believe, are only too anxious to show their co- 
operation and loyalty if they feel it is recognized and 
appreciated. I do not believe proper appreciation can 
be shown in any way except by additional compensation. 
As a matter of fact it is the only fair thing to do; be- 
cause if we expect extraordinary service, co-operation 
and loyalty without paying for it, we are just as bad as 
the employee who expects big pay for poor service on 
his part. 

“We hear a great deal about ‘war-time wages’ and 
wages that are too high to enable a company to make 
reasonable prices in return to the public. My observa- 
tion has been that the greatest waste in industry to-day 
is the waste through inefficient work on the part of thou- 
sands who are employed. This inefficiency is due to a 
lack of recognition, encouragement, and proper com- 
pensation for extraordinary service rendered. 

“From an economic standpoint, therefore, it is not a 
question of the dollars of wages paid, but a question of 
what the employer gets for the money that is paid. I 
believe that a close study of this proposition and its solu- 
tion will solve practically all of the problems in any 
industry. 

Labor Not a Commodity 


“Tt is a mistake to regard labor as a commodity to be 
purchased at a standard price without thought or in- 
terest on the part of the management as to the ways and 
means of helping these employees to establish them- 
selves on a basis of permanency and a greater compen- 
sation. This is not simply by handing out bigger com- 
pensation but rather by finding ways and means of en- 
abling them in their positions in your industry to make 
more of themselves and to render greater service. I 
find it is a very easy matter to do this because the ma- 
jority of men are ambitious for this very thing and it is 
the easiest thing in the world to stimulate. Any busi- 
ness should be broad enough in its field of operations to 
enable its employees to make a permanent and profitable 
place for themselves in that field. 

“In your own industry it seems to me that all of these 
things apply and that the particular problem under dis- 
cussion can be largely overcome through this means of 
enlisting the complete co-operation of your employees 
and finding ways and means to compensate them prop- 
erly for extraordinary effort on their part.” 





Alabama Leads in Pipe Output 


sirmingham, Ala.—According to a report of the 
Department of Commerce for 1921 just issued, Ala- 
bama during that time produced 35.2 per cent of the 
total value of cast-iron pipes. Of the sixty-nine es- 
tablishments reporting in 1921, twenty-five were lo- 
cated in Alabama, eight in New Jersey, seven in 
Pennsylvania, five each in New York and Ohio, 
three each in Tennessee and Virginia, two each in 
Indiana and Massachusetts, and one each in Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Oregon and Wisconsin. 
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Plot Your Method of Paying Salesmen 


Way to Pay by Results Plus Effort 


By J. E. BULLARD 


Sixteen years ago an industrial life insurance com- 
pany was paying its salesmen a system of bonuses that 
certainly got the business. There was only one weak 
point in this system. It offered many salesmen a temp- 
tation to be dishonest that they could not resist. 

If the method had been plotted and this picture stud- 
ied it would have been possible to modify it in such a 
way as to eliminate what might be called the line of 
temptation and at the same time offer the salesmen the 
same incentive to increase their efforts. The results 
would have been more satisfactory both for the com- 
pany and the men. 

Many a gas company salesman is paid on a basis the 
company would never consider, if it plotted the methods 
of paying the men before putting the method in force. 
‘The men are paid more than the company can afford to 
pay them for certain classes of sales and less than the 
salesman can afford to work for in other directions. 
Consequently the system falls down. 


A Remuneration Chart 


Yet if this system has been pictured on paper at the 
very start the defects that developed during the first 
two years that it is used would have become apparent 
before it was put into effect. Only by this procedure 
can great and unnecessary expense be saved. 

In plotting methods of paying salesmen it is necessary 
to show three things. One curve should show the rate 
of commission paid per appliance or unit of work done. 
To draw such a curve, it is, of course, necessary to have 
the work expected of the salesmen very clearly defined. 
If the system of paying the men is so crude and clumsy 
that such a curve cannot be drawn, this in itself will 
show that the best results cannot be expected of the 
salesmen. 

In the first place under such a system the men do not 
know what is expected of them because the company 
doesn’t know clearly enough so that it can tell them. 
If they do the best work they may receive the smallest 
remuneration. The poorest man may have a better 
standing than the best. With such a system there is no 
way of keeping an accurate record of just what the 
salesmen are really doing. The records kept don’t really 
tell the story. Often the man most successful in flat- 
tering the salesmanager is the one who stands highest 
in the estimation of those who are paying him. 

After the system of paying the men has been per- 
fected to such an extent that it can be shown as a curve 
and this curve has been plotted the amount of money 
the man will earn in a month for different amounts of 
work should also be plotted. This is the curve that will 
show up the defects in the system if there are any 
defects. 

In making a chart of this type I have found it best 
to place my scale of units of work—that is, number of 
appliances sold or other unit of production used—at the 
bottom of the sheet and the money scales at the left. 





One scale will have to be used for the rate curve and 
another for the monthly remuneration curve. 


Lines of Temptation Instructive 


This monthly remuneration curve is very instructive. 
Any sections of it that prove to be straight vertical lines 
I have named lines of temptation because a system that 
has such lines in it tempts the salesmen to go to any 
lengths to secure the maximum remuneration. One 
well planned trick will probably do the work. Those 
straight vertical lines invite the men to get the best of 
the company every time their records for the month 
reach a point near the low point of the line. 

All retroactive bonuses and commissions give rise to 
these lines of temptation. For example, suppose that 
we require a salesman to sell a hundred dollars’ worth 
of appliances a month for the salary that we pay him. 
If he sells more than that we pay him a commission on 
all that he sells. If on the next to the last day of the 
month he finds that he has sold $95 worth he is going 
to resort to any trick on the last day of the month to 
make his sales mount up to more than the hundred. 

A great many bonuses have exactly the same effect. 
Though they may result in more business, they also 
result in the men scheming more and more to get the 
best of the company. 

The straight vertical lines in the remuneration curve 
indicate how frequently the men are tempted by the 
number of times these lines appear and how great the 
temptation is can be seen by the length of the lines. It 
is always possible to give the salesmen just as great an 
incentive and not have any of these lines in the curve. 


Shows Where Effort Ends 


If the remuneration curve proves to be a straight 
oblique line across the sheet, the salesmen cannot be ex- 
pected to put forth any great additional effort. This 
curve might be compared to the curve showing the rate 
ar which gasoline is fed to an automobile engine. If the 
gas is fed at steadily increasing rate the engine develops 
steadily increasing power. A fixed rate of feed is sat- 
isfactory for level going but at the foot of a hill it is 
necessary to increase the rate very materially if that 
hill is to be taken on high. 

In the same way the remuneration curve on our chart 
must become steeper and steeper as the number of sales 
units increase if the salesmen are to be expected to put 
forth every possible effort to secure business. The first 
ten ranges that a salesman sells in a month the company 
might have sold anyway. The next ten ranges sell with 
comparative ease. The next ten require real sales effort 
on the part of the salesmen. They are sales that it is 
really hard to make and these sales are worth much 
more to the company than the others that have been 
made. If he sells ten more he must put forth extraor- 
dinary effort. 
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The figures used here, of course, would not apply to 
every company. In some places and under some condi- 
tions it would be easier to sell forty ranges in a month 
than to sell ten in some other place. The principle holds, 
however, in every case. It is only a matter of substi- 
tuting the right figures wherever the figure ten has 
been used. 

Perhaps the company could not afford to pay more 
than, say, 75 cents each for the sale of the first ten 
ranges. ‘the next ten might be worth $2 each, the next 
ten $5 and the next, $7. If this is the case, why should 
not the salesmen be paid in this way? It will stimulate 
them to greater effort and attract a better grade of sales- 
men than will be the case if our remuneration curve 
does not keep pitching up at a greater and greater angle 
as it does in this case. 


Gas Consumption Curve 


The third curve that should always be drawn when 
plotting the method of paying salesmen is the gas con- 
sumption curve. The trouble with a great many meth- 
ods that have been used in the past has been that they 
give little or no direct attention to the increase of the 


gas consumption. Yet this is a vitally important point. 
The gas company makes its money through the sale of 
gas. The appliances themselves, especially if the ser- 
vice that must be given with them is considered, are 
likely to result in a loss. 

There are two things then to consider when formu- 
lating a method of paying salesmen. First must be 
taken into consideration the work that must be done to 
make the sales. Second, the gas that will be consumed 
during the year by those appliances must be considered. 

Therefore, on the same sheet with the other two 
curves, plot the curve of the estimated annual consump- 
tion of gas that the sales made by the salesman will add 
to the sales of the company. When this is done it may 
happen that the desirability of modifying the method 
of paying the men will be demonstrated. 

It matters not whether the men are to be paid on a 
straight salary basis, a sclary and bonus, a salary and 
commission or a straight commission basis, such a chart 
as this will be a rex] aid. It will show what may be ex- 
pected in a much clearer manner than it can be shown 
in any other way. It may make it much easier to sell 
the idea to the salesmen. 





Drawing Power of Light 

A department store in Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
made a series of experiments to determine the most 
effective lighting system for its large street level 
show windows. 

Each window had the same number of light outlets, 
and the test was carefully planned to equalize all fac- 
tors in drawing power except that of illumination. 
Different intensities of light were used for equal 
periods, and the number of persons who stopped to 
look in the windows during each period was counted. 

It was discovered that an increase of light costing 
only 12 cents an hour had added to the attractiveness 
of each window 42 per cent. The sales value of this 
increase, measured in the number of prospective cus- 
tomers drawn to the windows, was estimated to be 
$18 an hour. . 





Waste Heat Tests 

Tests made at a large water gas plant in Illinois 
by W.A. Dunkley, gas engineer, of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, using coal for No. 2 Illinois seam 
as generator fuel and operating with waste heat boil- 
ers, showed that approximately 12 per cent of the 
heat introduced as fuel was recovered by the boilers, 
the steam generated corresponding to about 600 
boiler horse-power, more than enough to operate the 
gas sets. Without the waste heat boilers, this energy 
would have been totally wasted. Recoverable heat 
was still going to waste. 





Average Family Uses Nine Tons of Coal a 
Year in Gas 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Advantages of burning artificial 
gas for domestic fuel, advantages both to the consumer 
and to the community in the present coal shortage, have 
just been pointed ott in a statement to the Indiana pub- 
lic by E. J. Burke, secretary of the Indiana Gas Asso- 
ciation. Engineers of various gas companiés in Indiana 
have compiled figures showing the savings in coal con- 
sumption by the average family in the State, which 


would result from replacement of coal with gas. This 
amounts to from eight to eleven and one-half tons of 
coal a year—and coal for domestic use is the fuel which 
is particularly scarce at present, it is further pointed out. 
The st:tement of Mr. Burke, which is having wide cir- 
culation just row in the Hoosier State, follows: 

“If a household consumes 5,000 cu. ft. of gas a 
month, which is more than the average domestic use, 
there would be re juired to make the year’s supply of gas 
by the water ges method of manufacture a little more 
than a ton of anthracite and about 200 gal. of oil or six 
tons of bituminous coal if made by the coal gas process. 
This quantity of gas, burned with due regard to the 
avoidance of waste, would do all the family cooking and 
operate a gas water heater to provide the family with 
hot water. 

“According to range manufacturers, the average fam- 
ily which does its cooking on a coal range, winter and 
summer, burns from three-quarters of a ton to a ton of 
coal a month, depending on the care and efficiency with 
which the range is operated. The range also heats the 
hot water tank. This family, then, consumes nine tons 
of coal a year, taking the lower figure as the basis for 
estimate. It has the labor of handling that coal and 
caring for the range, and of removing ashes. It gets 
heating value from the coal which the gas range does not 
turnish. This is an advantage in winter, a detriment 
in summer. 

“The water gas process, therefore, saves the con- 
sumption of many tons of coal in the year by this 
family, but necessitates the use of considerable oil, of 
which at present there is an abundant supply. If coal 
gas is supplied to the family, there will be used in 
making the year’s supply of gas about six tons of soft 
coal, which is much easier to obtain now than anthra- 
cite. However, the community saving in domestic 
fuel will be even greater than is the case when water 
gas is burned; for the six tons of coal, having yielded 
the gaseous product in the retort, will be withdrawn 
as about two and one-half tons of coke, having high 
fuel value in domestic use in many branches of in- 
dustry.” 
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Dollar Gas Rate Confiscatory 


Referee So Finds in Bronx Company Suit 


The last of the series of gas rate cases in the courts, 
involving the constitutionality of rates fixed by the 
Legislature in 1906, was decided this week by the filing 
of the report of George V. S. Williams as referee, in 
the New York County Supreme Court, in the suit of the 
sronx Gas & Electric Company to enjoin further en- 
forcement of the $1 rate in that company’s territory. 
The decision of Mr. Williams, a public service commis- 
sioner under Governor Glynn, sustains the company’s 
claim that the statutory rate had been confiscatory, at 
least since 1919, and the judgment entered in the State 
Supreme Court restrains the city of New York, the 
Attorney-General and the Public Service Commission 
from any further attempts to limit the company’s rate 
to $1. 

The decision will have no effect upon the rate 
charged to consumers, inasmuch as the company has 
charged a rate of $1.50 since August, 1919, under a 
temporary injunction granted by the State court. On 
Oct. 1, 1922, by order of the present Public Service 
Commission, the Bronx company’s rate was reduced 
to a maximum of $1.45 per thousand cubic feet, with 
graduated charges based on the quantity used. 


Inadequate “by Wide Margin” 


The referee’s report finds that the $1 rate has been 
inadequate and confiscatory “by a wide margin” and 
“beyond any possible doubt.” The net deficit under 
the $1 rate, after eliminating all contested items and 
calculating a return upon only the original cost of 
the company’s property rather than its present value, 
is found to have been 54.61 cents per thousand in 
1919, 72.34 cents in 1920 and 80.85 cents in 1921, or 
an average of 69.74 cents, totaling $466,374.54 for the 
three years. : 

William L. Ransom, Charles A. Vilas and Jacob 
H. Goetz conducted the case for the plaintiff gas 
company, Clarence R. Cummings for the defendant 
Attorney-General, and James A. Donnelly, Assistant 
Corporation Counsel, for the City of New York and 
the District Attorney of Bronx County. The opin- 
ion of the referee states: 

“The statutory rate of $1 was proved confiscatory 
as to this company by so wide a margin that it seems 
almost superfluous to review the evidence in detail. 
Under no method of calculation or basis of decision 
consistent with the controlling cases above referred 
to could the $1 rate be deemed anywhere near ade- 
quate for this plaintiff at any time covered by the 
proofs before me. The representatives of the Cor- 
poration Counsel and the Attorney-General contested 
this suit with great vigor and thoroughness. They 
presented a great deal of evidence, and cross-exam- 
ined the plaintiff’s witnesses at length. They were 
not able to present any theory of the case which 
would render the $1 rate non-confiscatory unless the 
decisions of the highest State and Federal courts 
were to be disregarded by me as referee.” 

The report of Referee Williams points out that 
“virtually every gas company operating in the met- 


ropolitan territory has maintained an action, in either 
the State or Federal court, similar to the present 
suit, and all have claimed,-in effect, that the greatly 
increased cost of materials and supplies in the manu- 
facturing and distribution of their product, and in 
new construction and the greatly increased wages 
necessarily paid to labor, have made it impossible to 
furnish good service and at the same time pay a rea- 
sonable return upon invested capital, under the stat- 
utory rates enacted in 1906 and 1907. In each of 
these cases the court has found that the statutory 
rate had become confiscatory by a wide margin. No 
gas company in New York City or New York State 
now remains subject to any statutory limitations 
upon its rates.” 

With respect to the elimination of contested items, 
the referee’s report says: 

“It may well be that the Public Service Commis- 
sion, in fixing a rate for the future, should take into 
consideration the items of ‘rate case expense,’ ‘inter- 
est on consumers’ deposits,’ ‘interest on taxes’ and 
‘Federal income tax,’ and allow the company re- 
imbursement for some or all of these items. There 
are decisions of courts and commissions which sus- 
tain such a view. Particularly as to the item of 
‘Federal income tax.’ both the United States Supreme 
Court and the New York commission have ruled that 
it is a proper charge to operating expenses. The 
plaintiff’s counsel strenuously urge that I eliminate 
none of these items, even for the purpose of testing 
the constitutionality of the rate. However, this case 
is not close or doubtful; the plaintiff’s claim need not 
rest upon any items fairly in controversy. For the 
purpose of this case, but wholly without prejudice to 
the plaintiff elsewhere, I shall submit my figures 
upon this incontestible basis, but do not pass upon 
the question of the propriety of these items in a com- 
mission case.” 


How to Compute a Rate 


In rejecting also the claim of the company that 
under recent court decisions it should be allowed to 
earn a return upon the present reproduction cost of 
its property, the referee said: 

“T cannot bring myself to believe that for the pur- 
pose of testing the constitutionality of the statutory 
rate it is proper to allow the plaintiff a return upon 
the present reproduction cost of the property as 
above found. Certainly no such basis of computa- 
tion is necessary in this case, and I doubt the ad- 
visability of basing a rate upon such an unstable 
factor as reproduction costs as of any particular date. 
Rather I think it is the intention of the Legislature 
in ascertaining the ‘investment’ to take the actual 
cost, as near as that can be determined, and add to 
that figure the additions from year to year, always 
bearing in mind the deductions for property retired 
as no longer useful in the business. So I prefer to 
base my decision in this case not upon the present 
high reproduction cost of the plaintiff’s property but 
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upon the evidence of the plaintiff’s actual and un- 
impaired investment therein, without any deduction 
for depreciation. 

“The sound rule seems to me to be that declared by 
Ex-Justice Hughes in the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company case, supra, viz.: that the rate should at 
all times be and be kept such as to reimburse the 
company for its actual costs of materials and labor, 
whatever the level of prices thus affecting the util- 
ity’s operating expenses, but that the return on in- 
vested capital should be based upon the actual in- 
vestment in such property, when and as acquired or 
installed, and that, so far as capital outlays are con- 
cerned, only the rate of return should vary to reflect 
the price level, and the required cost of new capital.” 





Federal Court as Rate Fixer 


Gas Company has asked the Federal court to take a 
hand in the matter of fixing a valuation on the com- 
pany’s properties and its rate for service was served 
upon the Alabama Public Service Commission this 
week by the clerk for the United States District 
Court for the Middle District of Alabama. It was 
stated that the gas company has requested that the 
court make an order appointing a special master to 
take testimony as to the value of the company’s prop- 
erty and as to whether or not the service rates pre- 
scribed by the Alabama Public Service Commission 
are confiscatory. The gas company protests that the 
valuation of approximately $1,700,000 placed on its 
property is confiscatory. At the request of the Mo- 
bile company the public service commission has re- 
opened the case and set it for a hearing on Nov. 8. 
Shortly after the commission established the valu- 
ation and ordered a reduction in rates the company 
filed a petition for an injunction. At a hearing at 
Jacksonville, Fla., three Federal judges granted a 
temporary injunction which prohibited any reduc- 
tion in rates until a final decision had been rendered. 
The decision, of course, will not be handed down 
until after all testimony has been taken, and this, it 
appears probable, will take some little time. 





Utilities Convention Next Month 


The annual cofvention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners (which 
is composed of the members of the various State 
public service, railway and utilities commissions, and 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission) will be 
held beginning Nov. 14, 1922, at Detroit, Mich. The 
reports of the annual conventions of this association 
are of paramount interest to all those interested in 
the problems of public service enterprises, their regu- 
lation and rates, and are published as a courtesy of 
the National Association. They contain valuable 
data, statistics, reports and discussions on matters 
affecting all light and electric railway companies, 
railroads and public utilities under the jurisdiction 
of the various State commissions and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, including reports and dis- 
cussions on rates, charges, valuation, State and Fed- 
eral legislat‘on, public ownership and operation, uni- 
formity of rates, etc. : 

Chairman McChord’s address will be delivered on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, Nov. 14, the opening day 
of the convention. On Thursday, Nov. 16, at the 


morning session, Henry L. Doherty will discourse 
upon “Gas”; M. H. Aylesworth, executive manager 
of the National Electric Light Association, will de- 
liver an address on “Public Relations,” and Martin 
J. Insull, president of the Middle West Utilities 
Company, will talk about utility problems. 

Two “round tables” are on the schedule—those 
popular informal conferences instituted by E. lL. 
Lewis when chairman of the Indiana commission, 
now a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The first, to be held om the afternoon of 
Wednesday, Nov. 15, will be on the subject “State 
and Federal Regulation in Connection with Depre- 
ciation.” Henry G. Wells, of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities, will present the report 
of the committee on service of public utility com- 
panies, and there will be addresses by Sherman T. 
Handy, of the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion; H. A. Russell, of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission, and other State commissioners inter- 
ested in this subject. 

Lewis E. Gettle, of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
public utility rates committee, will also report on the 
activities of that body during the year, with findings. 
Similarly a report will be forthcoming from Warren 
Stoutnour, of Utah, chairman of the committee on 
statistics and accounts of public utility companies. 





Gas Appliance Week 


San [rancisco, Cal—California Gas Appliance 
Week will be observed throughout the State from 
Nov. 13 to 18, according to a decision just reached 
by the committee on the fall campaign of the Gas 
Appliance Society. 

All important cities of California from Eureka on 
the north to San Diego on the south have signified 
their intention of participating in the educational ef- 
fort in the interest of more effective and economical 
use of gas. 

The State advisory committee appointed to con- 
duct the campaign is composed of Clifford A. Wil- 
liams, general manager of the Retail Furniture As- 
sociation of California; M. M. Brown, of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Hardware and Implement Association ; 
©. C. Bunster, Harry W. Jackson and L. B. Gold- 
smith of San Francisco; Ray Logue and J. O. Smith 
of Los Angeles; Frank K. Jackson and Louis J. 
Kreuner, of Oakland. 





Utilities and Savings 


According to the Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sion, “The public must bear in mind that healthy 
and growing communities must have healthy and 
growing utilities; that sound and constantly expand- 
ing public utilities are essential to the progress and 
welfare of the communities served.” Apropos of 
this the Chicago Journal of Commerce says: 

“In this day of strict and efficient regulation of 
public utilities, where the public through its commis- 
sioners insures itself of efficient management, sane 
business dealings, proper financing and a fair return 
on the moneys invested, it does not appear fanciful 
to conceive a time when popular confidence in the 
securities of the utilities will make them the com- 
monest form of saving by the masses.” 
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An Exhibit in Chicago 

One of the most interesting and attractive exhibits 
at the Pure Food and Household Appliance Show in 
the Coliseum in Chicago was that of the Hoffman 
Heater Company, of Lorain, Ohio. The various 
types of Hoffman water heaters were displayed— 
Hoffman domestic storage systems and Hoffman in- 
stantaneous automatic thermostatic and pressure 
valve heaters. ‘The instantaneous automatic heater 
and domestic storage system were connected with a 
lavatory and visitors were shown the practical op- 
eration of the Hoffman slogan, “We start the fire 
with water.” Visitors showed special interest in the 
four new Hoffman instantaneous automatic heaters, 
which, while embodying all the latest Hoffman im- 
provements and exclusive features, are priced lower 
than any other comparable heaters. 

Hoffman heaters also furnished all the hot water 
used in the Boncilla booth and in the large restaurant 


conducted by Tebbets & Garland, where a 20-gal. 


Hoffman domestic storage system furnished all the 
hot water for a dish-washing machine and five 


faucets. The exhibit was in charge of A. D. Hoobler, 
manager of the Chicago branch of the Hoffman 
Heater Company. 


Use of Steam in Coal Gas Retorts 


The tendency toward lower standards of quality of 
gas in public utilities has increased the interest of the 
gas industry in processes that promise to increase the 
yield of gas per pound of coal coked, even though at- 
tended by a decrease in quality. The introduction 
of steam during or at the close of the coking process 
has shown considerable advantage in certain types 
of gas making installations, notably in vertical re- 
torts. The Bureau of Mnes, through W. A. Dunkley, 
gas engineer, has co-operated with the American Gas 
Association in studying the effects of using steam in 
horizontal retorts, which are commonly used. It was 
found that the method of admitting steam had much 
to do with the results obtained. Little, if any, water 
gas was generated by decomposition of steam in the 
retort charge, unless the contact between the steam 
and the charge was intimate. Steam as usually prac 
tised in the small gas plant, where the process has 
been tried, has no advantage. With prevailing stand- 
ards of gas quality, little advantage can be taken of 
the use of steam, even if properly applied, as the pro- 
duction of any appreciable volume of water gas con- 
siderably reduced the general quality of the total gas 
production. 
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State Control of Utilities—For and Against 


Countering the Abolition of P. S. C. Demanded by Indiana Demago gues 


In one of the most unusual expressions of opinion 
ever obtained in the State of Indiana, an overwhelm- 
ing vote has just been registered by the business 
men, bankers and manufacturers in favor of the re- 
tention of State control of public utilities. The In- 
diana General Assembly will convene shortly after 
the first of the new year at Indianapolis and many 
political demagogues have been agitating for many 
inonths for the abolition of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana. While it is believed certain now 
that this agitation will avail nothing and that the 
present system of State utility control in Indiana will 
be retained, the expression from leading business 
men throughout the State, just made public in In- 
diana, is of deep interest for the future. 

The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce deter- 
mined to take a referendum on the question and 
George H. Mosser, executive secretary of the State 
chamber, has just made public the canvass of votes 
on the question, the ballots having been returned to 
his organization by members of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Indiana Manufacturers Associatic n. 


Four Questions Asked 


“It should be understood that the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce undertakes to register no 
opinion of its own,” said Mr. Mosser, in announcing 
the result of the referendum. “We asked our mem- 
bers and the members of the bankers’ and manufac- 
turers’ associations four questions bearing on the 
subject of State regulation of the utilities. Approx) 
mately 30 per cent of the membership of the three 
bodies sent in their ballots. A count of these ballots 
indicates that opinion among business men runs 
about seven or eight to one in favor of regulation by 
the State.” Ballots cast by business organizations, 
such as local chambers, commercial clubs, etc., were 
practically unanimous for Stite regulation. 

Almost 700 votes, each representing a business 
house, were cast. Most of them were simply marked 
with crosses in places indicated for expressions, but 
many of them were also inscribed with suggestions 
en regulation. Probably the most interesting sug- 
gestion was that made by a South Bend manufac- 
turer, head of one of the largest concerns in the State, 
who recommended that coal mines and coal dealers 
be reckoned as public utilities and regulated as such. 

The questions, with the vote on each one as an- 
nounced by Mr, Mosser, follow: 

“Public utilities, because of the close relationship 
existing between their services and the everyday life 
of every person in the State, snould be regulated in 
an equitable manner, fair and just alike to companies 
and customers.” Of the 662 business firms register- 
ing opinions on this statement, 614 voted in the af- 
firmative, and 48 in the negative. 

“Electric, gas, water, transportation and telephone 
companies having largely outgrown local boundaries, 
should be regulated by a commission maintained by 
the State and equipped with expert technical ad- 





visers, rather than by local bodies of non-experts 
giving only a part of their time to this work with a 
necessary duplication of expense to the public for 
expert advice and assistance.” On this statement, 
there were 587 affirmative votes, and 77 negative. 

“Utilities located entirely within one local juris- 
diction should nevertheless be regulated by State 
commission rather than by a local body, in order 
that regulation throughout the State may be uniform 
in principle, purpose and application, that discrimina- 
tion between communities may be prevented, and 
that there may be no danger of local controversies 
such as to destroy the confidence of investors, and at 
once halt extensions because of the inability of utili- 
ties to negotiate such sales of investment securities 
as are necessary to the continued development of 
utility services, both within the local jurisdiction and 
eventually outside of its confines.” On this statement 
there were 569 votes in the affirmative, and 88 in the 
negative. 

“Appointments to the Public Service Commission 
should be strictly non-political, should not be con- 
sidered as in the nature of political rewards, and 
should be made by the Governor under some system 
that will insure a non-political, unbiased and strictly 
businesslike administration of the affairs of the com- 
mission.” 


Vote of 604 to 52 


Of the 656 opinions on this statement, 604 were in 
agreement, and 52 in the negative. Mr. Mosser 
pointed out that the ballots, with comments and opin- 
ions noted upon them, are of a confidential nature 
and refused for that reason to make public any mate- 
rial containing the names of the voters. The nineteen 
local business organizations in various parts cf the 
State are not included in the foregoing tabulation, 
he said. These organizations in most cases voted 
through their boards of directors or executive com- 
mittees. Seventeen were unanimous on all four ques- 
tions, one voted eight to one in the directorship on 
all four, and the nineteenth voted affirmatively on the 
first and fourth, negatively on the second and third 
duestions. . 

Opinions written on the ballots independently of 
the votes followed the same relative trend as the bal- 
lots themselves, Mr. Mosser said. There were some 
charges that the public cannot defend itself, under 
the commission system, one New Albany manufac- 
turer saying, “In theory, State regulation may be 
best, but it appears that a highly organized minority 
can control in State regulation, whereas it is easier 
for the majority of the general public to get up a local 
agitat.on at home with the idea of taking care of it- 
self.” This opinion was expressed also by a Corydon 
business man. A few of the voters declared non- 
political administration of the utilities law impos- 
sible, but others emphasized the importance of work- 
ing in that direction. One business man of northern 
Indiana, very prominent in politics, refused to vote 
on the question, saying that in his opinion the Gov- 
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ernor should be held solely responsible for his ap- 
pointments and the operation of the law. 

Comment upholding the law and the Public Ser- 
vice Commission was just as pointed, Mr. Mosser 
said. A Montgomery County banker wrote, “I think 
it is necessary to have the utility commission, and 
that it should be strictly non-political and composed 
of broad-minded men who understand all phases of 
their duties and men who are not afraid to do their 
duty, both for the good of the utilities and of the 
public.” A prominent manufacturer at Anderson 
went even further, saying: 

“Our observation of the activities of the Indiana 
commission leads us to believe that the commission 





is more likely to do an injustice to the public utilities 
by granting them inadequate revenues than other- 
wise. Personally, the writer would favor seeing the 
commissioners appointed for life, so as to remove 
them from the political terrorism by which their in- 
dependence is now threatened.” 

In this connection Mr. Mosser stated that, by di- 
rect stipulation of the State chamber’s executive 
committee, the referendum should not be so worded 
as to imply criticism of either the law or the present 
commission in charge of its enforcement. The ballot, 
he said, dealt only with the theory of State regulation 
of the utilities. 


Gas Company and Plumbers Co-operate 


Massachusetts Club Formed Along New Lines 


The Plumbers Co-operating Club is a Massachu- 
setts organization composed of master plumbers 
from Woburn, Winchester, Arlington, Lexington, 
Belmont and Waverley, and the employees of the 
Arlington Gas Light Company, which furnishes these 
towns with gas. This organization held its first out- 
ing at Wardhurst, Lynnfield, Mass., last Month. The 
Plumbers Co-operating Club is the first of its kind 
that we know of in this country. It was formed with 
the object of bringing about a better relationship be- 
tween the plumbers and gas company along lines of 
co-operation in the marketing and instailing of water 
heating appliances. This club is the outgrowth of an 
idea presented to the plumbers and gas company by 
Elmer S. Stack, who for years has been pointing out 
the common ground on which gas companies and 
piumbers could co-operate to their mutual benefit. 

In co-operating with the gas company, the club has 
adopted a plan similar to that now well established 
in Lynn, Mass., and Portland, Me. The club’has now 
been in existence nearly twelve months. The activi- 
ties include meetings during the winter months, 
where illustrated lectures are given. These lectures 
are typewritten and are accompanied by blue print 
illustrations. Actual demonstrations of the various 
appliances and devices are made. This affords the 
plumbers and the gas company an opportunity of 
developing this portion of their business along the 
most practical lines. 

The club has a membership of fifty odd, governed 
by a standing committee composed of five plumbers, 
one from each town, and three members of the 
Arlington Gas Light Company, F. A. Woodhead, M. 
L. Hatch and B. E. Cass. 

At the club outing Mr. Stack, after explaining what 
the club actually is doing, that the organization was 
instrumental in eliminating conditions which had 
existed for years whereby the plumber felt that the 
sale and installing of gas appliances could no longer 
be a portion of his business, because of the keen com- 
petition of the gas companies. The plumbers, there- 
fore, when the occasion arose, always recommended 
a coal burning appliance or some other heating de- 
vice on which he could receive a fair living profit. 
The gas companies of necessity, in endeavoring to 
expand their business of selling gas, felt it necessary 
to sell and install these appliances in large numbers, 





principally because they were not. being installed by 
the plumbers. Mr. Stack pointed out that the plumber 
had very largely lost all interest in this portion of 
his business and the club now was affording the 
plumbers an opportunity to obtain information and 
practical knowledge, which would warrant the gas 
company turning over to the plumber this work as 
fast as the plumber placed himself in a position to 
select, sell and install the proper size and type of 
appliance to best meet the requirements of the 
custonier. 

Mr. Stack also said that to his mind co-operation 
did not mean the giving of something by the gas 
company to the plumbers, nor the giving by the 
plumber to the gas Company. Co-operation meant 
the working out of the problem together, each doing 
his particular part, and this is why the Plumbers 
Co-operating Club has been successful. 

Mr. Woodhead, manager of the Arlington Gas 
Light Company, gave a brief talk on the company’s 
experience and viewpoint in connection with this 
organization, pointing out the benefits to be derived 
by both plumbers and gas company. W. G. Stretton, 
speaking for the plumbers, said that in his opinion, 
one of the great benefits received by the plumbers 
and gas company was the elimination of the mis- 
understanding, which was the cause of prejudice of 
long standing. He pointed out the contrast, stating 
that to-day the plumbers could go arm and arm with 
their customers to the gas company and be assured 
that they and their customer would be well taken 
care of, and co-operated with, instead of having to 
meet competition on the part of the gas company. 

Mr. Laraway said a few words, giving his personal 
experience in the club, mentioning instances of a few 
years past where the plumbers were afraid to let the 
gas company know that they had a prospect for water 
heaters for fear that the gas company would compete 
and undersell them, and they would thus lose the 
work. Healso said that to-day, due to the Co-operat- 
ing Club, and information furnished by the company, 
the plumbers could approach the gas company in 
confidence and that he had found that they had been 
more than fair in assisting in making the sales an«' 
installations. Further, the gas company was broad 
enough not to attempt to limit the plumber to the 
selling of a gas burning appliance, but on the con- 
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trary in many instances where coal burning appli- 
ances or other devices were better suited to the cus- 
tomer’s requirements had actually aided the plumber 
by furnishing the services of Mr. Stack, especially on 
the larger and more complicated installations. 

Albert Reardon, president of the Master Plumbers 
Association of Lynn, said that he had found the co- 
vperating plan very practical, and stated very briefly 
that in a campaign in which about 600 heaters were 
sold and installed, the work was completed within 
thirty days. Mr. Reardon also stated that the mem- 
bers of his association had been sent questionnaires 
regarding the satisfaction of the campaign, and that 
the returns so far show that in every instance that 
the plumbers were entirely satisfied with the results 
due to the co-operating plan as now carried on in 
Lynn. 





Ten Per Cent Escape Taxes 

Thirty billons of dollars in this country is not 
fiable for taxes. It is invested in tax-exempt securi- 
ties. It represents about one-tenth the total of the 
property of the United States. Hence, 90 per cent 
of the property is paying all of the taxes. 

No way has yet been found by legislation to re- 
strict the issuance of tax-free securities and, as a 
result, the growth continues at an alarming rate. It 
has more than quadrupled during the last decade. 
At the same rate, 60 per cent of the property in an- 
other decade will be paying all the taxes for the sup- 
port of government, national, state and local. And 
the unfortunate condition has reached its peak just 
when the demand for paying the war debt and infla- 
tion costs has laid an unprecedented burden upon 
the backs of the legitimate property owner. 

Unquestionably, the farmer is the last man to be 
benefited by tax exemptions. His property is all in 
sight of the assessor. 

Public opinion alone can prevent the issuance of 
tax-free bonds, and ultimately farmers and property 
ewners will sense the fallacy of mortgaging their 
future for the benefit of a very small percentage of 
the population of the United States. 





Removal of Sulphur from Illuminating Gas 


The use of coals of the central coal mining district 
for gas manufacture owing to their relatively high 
sulphur content, makes the purification of gas for 
domestic and industrial uses an increasingly difficult 
problem; in fact, with the gradual exhaustion of the 
choice low sulphur coal beds, gas purification is be- 
coming generally more of a problem to the gas in- 
dustry. Commercial hydrated oxide of iron, the com- 
monly used purifying agent, varies widely in its 
quality as a gas purifier. No completely satisfactory 
laboratory methods for the evaluation of oxides now 
exist. The Bureau of Mines is co-operating with the 
American Gas Association in the effort to perfect 
testing methods and to learn more concerning the 
effects of different chemical and physical conditions 
en the properties of hydrated iron oxide in use for 
gas purification. Among the conditions affecting the 
use of oxide studied during the present year are mais- 
ture temperature, iron content and sulphur*content 
ef oxides, and hydrogen sulphide content of the gas 
to be purified. A report covering the results of these 
stucies is now in preparation. 


Opposes Piping Gas Out of State 


New Orleans, La.—State officials of Louisiana an- 
nounce that they will vigorously oppose any effort 
made to pipe natural gas out of Louisiana to serve 
the people of other States while the people of Lou- 
isiana are deprived of the use of that illuminant and 
fuel. The public announcement that “a combination 
was being formed by capitalists with large holdings 
in the Monroe gas field territory with the avowed 
purpose of taking gas from that field to Texas points, 
leaving the distribution at New Orleans and other 
cities of Louisiana entirely out of the question, was 
the development that resulted in this pronouncement. 

Governor Parker of Louisiana some time ago in- 
structed the State mining and civil engineers to make 
a careful survey of the situation and report on the 
feasibility of piping the natural gas to New Orleans 
and to the more important communities between the 
two points. This work was done by Messrs. Stroud 
and Payne, and their report shows that such a line 
would make ample return upon the capital invested. 





Official Information on Gas and Coal Offered 


The United States Coal Commission has started to 
use all the available resources of the Government in its 
fact finding work. A letter just received by the com- 
mission from the Secretary of the Interior offers to the 
commission the full co-operation of the department. 
The Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, the 
letter points out, have studied the coal industry forty- 
three and twelve years respectively, and adds that there 
is no other fund of information in existence that throws 
more light upon the growth.and present status of the 
industry than that available in the files of these two 
bureaus. The Bureau of Mines, it is stated, can furnish 
information or help along the following lines: 

Waste in utilization of coal and other fuels, including 
data as to the extent of such waste and where it occurs. 

Competitive effects of gas and oil on the coal markets. 

Methods, cost and extent of coal storage. 

The bureau has a large amount of accumulated data 
resulting through its many years’ experience in sam- 
pling and inspecting coal for purchase by the Govern- 
ment and by foreign countries. This is supplemental to 
its own experience in the conduct of the Government 
iuel yard, where coal is purchased, transported and de- 
livered to all Government fuildings in the District. 

The Geological Survey’s annual reports contain ex- 
tended comment by an observer, devoting his entire time 
to the industry, on the economics of production and 
distribution. The letter concludes: 

“Closely co-ordinated with the survey’s work on coal 
is the corresponding work on coke, manufactured gas, 
natural gas, petroleum and electric power. The annual 
and current reports on production of these fuels and 
electric power and the special investigations made from 
time to time, such as the recent superpower survey, 
have furnished a body of material on the supply and 
demand of heat and power which the commission may 
wish to consult in weighing the place of coal in our na- 
tional life.” 
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Final Day of Convention Echoes Enthusiasm 


Spirit of Good Fellowship Evident Throughout 


The spirit of good fellowship and 
clear-cut, businesslike precision 
which characterized the entire con- 
clave was paramount in the rendi- 
tion of papers and reports, in the ad- 
dresses, in everything bearing upon 
the concluding session of the con- 





W.R. McLAIN 


vention, which was held on Friday 
morning, Oct. 27. Subjects of vital 
interest to the gas industry were dis- 
cussed and treated in straightforward 
fashion, and all business transacted 
contributed to making the last gath- 
ering a fitting and long-to-be-remem- 
bered termination of the fourth an- 
nual conference. There was over- 
whelming evidence on every hand 
that everybody was satisfied from all 
standpoints, social and business. The 
administration of President Dana D. 
Barnum was accorded a unanimous 
vote of appreciation. 

The gas appliance price situation 
was treated in masterly fashion in a 
paper by A. P. Post, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Commercial Section. 
Mr. Post stressed the vital impor- 
tance to the entire industry from the 
standpoints of profit and satisfactory 
dealings with the public; of placing 
tags of standardized prices, which 
cannot be altered, upon all gas-burn- 
ing appliances offered for sale. 


For Price Standardization 


“As is done by manufacturers of 
other commodities that are essential 
to household use, gas appliance men 
must put standardized price-tags 


on their products,” said Mr. Post. 
“By this means the public will come 
to know that the price of a certain 
range will be the same in San Fran- 
cisco as it is in New York, whether 
it is purchased in a gas appliance 
store, a hardware or department 
store, or anywhere else.” 

Effective methods of handling em- 
ployees and in selling service to the 
public were convincingly discussed 
by A. C. Fuller, president of the 
Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“T am thoroughly convinced that 
the average consumer of gas does not 
expect his public service corpora- 
tions to furnish service without mak- 
ing a reasonable profit,” said Mr. 
Fuller. “Their objections lie in a 
mistrust which is founded on noth- 
ing except blind suspicion and which 
has been brought about, no doubt, by 
criticism of a more or less prejudiced 
nature that has found its way into 
the newspapers. 

“I have always been a strong be- 
liever,” he continued, “in the impos- 
sibility of any injury or embarrass- 
ment from unjust criticism. In other 
words, if a company is operating on 
a basis of fairness and equality to- 
ward customers or clients it has little 
to fear in the long run from unjust 
criticism. I believe that the majority 
of users of gas or any other service 
rendered by public corporations are 
satisfied that they get their money’s 
worth. 

“At this point it might be well to 
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offer this suggestion: that the gas 
company have a service man or de- 
partment whose business it is to ad- 
just the complaints at the point from 
which they are received. I think it 
would be helpful if such a service 
man offered to call upon the person 





W. E. DERWENT 


entering the complaint in regard to 
his or her bill. The service man 
would make an investigation and ex- 
planation. In this way it would be 
very easy for the company to turn a 
disgruntled customer into an enthusi- 
astic friends. 

“The great majority of men who 
work for a company, I believe, are 
only too anxious to show their co- 
operation and loyalty if they feel it 
is recognized and appreciated. I do 
not believe proper appreciation can 
be shown in any way except by ad- 
ditional compensation. As a matter 
of fact, it is the only fair thing to do; 
because if we expect extraordinary 
service, co-operation and loyalty 
without paying for it, we are just as 
bad as the employee who expects big 
pay for poor service on his part.” 


Coal Situation Not Good 


A warning to gasmen, founded not 
upon pessimistic reflection but on 
talks with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Fuel 
Administration, to lay in a good 
stock of coal, was given by Alfred I 
Phillips, engineer of the A. G. A. In- 
dications, Mr. Phillips said, point to 
a general coal strike next spring, and 
it is vital to the industry that no bins 
shall be empty when it comes. 
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In line with this warning the as- 
sociation adopted a resolution at 
the session calling upon the United 
States Fuel Administration to dif- 
ferentiate between gas coal and other 
kinds of coal in the event of fuel 
being seized by the railroads, should 
a strike occur. This resolution was 
proposed by Charles H. Nettleton, of 
the Derby Gas Company and the 
New Haven Gas & Light Company, 
Derby, Conn. 

In discussing Mr. Post’s paper on 
standardized gas appliance prices, 
William Gould, of Boston, said: 

“The only change the public has 
to get its fancied revenge against the 
gas company is through the rates. 
Now, if there is a great variation in 
the prices of gas appliances the pub- 
lic will naturally conclude that rate 
juggling must be going on and they 
feel that they are being cheated. It 
is very necessary that the price of 
these appliances be fixed. There is 
need to co-operate with all retailers, 
for their good as well as for ours, 
and by the establishment of a uni- 
form price the public will feel better 
toward the gas industry in general.” 


Open Forum Debate 


A feature of the concluding ses- 
sion which became instantaneously 
popular was the open forum. This 
was presided over by Henry L. Do- 
herty. 

“There is no doubt,” declared Mr. 
Doherty, “that gas is going to sup- 
plant solid fuel in home heating. I 
am willing to spend my money and 
my time to prove it, because I know 
that I am right.” 

Appreciation of the work that the 
association is doing and the good re- 
sulting from the convention was ex- 


pressed by Charles M. Cohn, vice- 
president of the Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Light Company of Balti- 
more. 

“The work the association is doing 
is not altogether done for a profit, 
but rather from a desire to serve the 
public,” said Mr. Cohn. “The asso- 
ciation is carrying on a great public 
work, and it is pleasing to find repre- 
sentatives of other public utilities 
present here at this convention. It is 
desirable that they get our viewpoint 
and that we get theirs; that we are 
understood and that we understand 
them.” 

“I’m tired but I’m happy,” said 
R. W. Lynn, of the A. B. Stove 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. “I’ve 
been on the go ever since I reached 
Atlantic City and the time has been 
well spent. The papers read at the 
convention have been unusual, and 
most of us have heard and I hav 
seen things which will help us in our 
work. The officers, directors and 
committees of the A. G. A. deserve 
great credit for the way they have 
handled this convention.” 





A. R. Keller, of Syracuse, rather 
startled the other members of the ac- 
counting section by declaring, in the 
course of some general remarks 
to the editor, that the foreigner is the 
very best customer—if he is treated 
right. 

Mr. Keller made some pertinent 
remarks on the subject of the for- 
eign element as part of the gas com- 
pany’s patronage. In the first place, 
he said, he felt he understood the 
foreigner’s point of view because he 
was himself of Swiss parentage and 
had heard from his father enough to 
know what stupendous difficulties 
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the foreigner has to overcome in 
making his way after his arrival in 
the United States. 

“Treat them right,” Mr. Keller 
said, “and you have among the for- 
eigners your best customers. By 
treating them right, I mean, learn to 
understand them and teach them to 
understand you. 

“T used to have to handle foreign 
customers who used pre-pay meters. 
That is a difficult task. And yet 
those customers, once we had come 
to understand each other, were 
among our best.” 

It developed in the course of his 
remarks that Mr. Keller had one 
very large advantage—he speaks, in 
addition to English, both French and 
German. How many more ways he 
has of talking to irate gas customers 
was not developed by his remarks. 

But, from the comments made by 
other delegates, it was plain that Mr. 
Keller had set many delegates, spe- 
cially from the large cities, to think- 
ing about the foreigner as a possible 
best customer. 


“We are very much pleased with 
business,” was the cheerful remark 
of C. D. Conlee, of the Bailey Meter 
Company, to a reporter of the daily 
edition of the AMERICAN Gas JourR- 
NAL. 





Rate Increase Hearing 

Columbia, S. C_—The South Car- 
olina Railroad Commission an- 
nounces a public hearing will be 
held in Columbia, Nov. 2, on the 
petition of the Columbia Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company for au- 
thority to increase rates on gas and 
electricity. This case is said to be 
the first of its kind to come before 
the commission since it was vested 
by the General Assembly this year. 
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The Eternal Feminine 
By BETTY BENNETT 


“Would you believe it,” said the 
talkative clerk at the hotel where a 
large share of convention folk were 
staying, “I never dreamt that I'd 
miss all those convention women! 
They pestered me almost to death. 
Whenever I saw one coming I want- 
ed to run. At least, that’s what I 
thought I wanted. But I guess I 
didn’t mind so much. Great Scott! 
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It’s been downright lonesome to- 
day. 

“But the questions they’d ask me! 
Where can I get my shoes shined? 
When does the matinee for ‘Whis- 
pering In’ begin? Do you have spe- 
cial delivery stamps at the desk? 
Where’s the nearest drug store? 
How much would it cost for Junior 
to ride on the beach ponies? Do you 
suppose it’s going to rain to-day? 
My electric curling iron is out of or- 
der; what about it? Where can I 
mail these letters? Where can | 
make parlor-car reservations to New 
York? Have you seen my husband 
any place? 

“T had a run on calls for bellhops 
just before every train time. Ac- 
cording to them, about a thousand 
women were on the verge of tears or 
hysterics. Couldn’t get their suit- 
cases closed. No wonder! Candy 
for Jimmy and Mary; souvenirs of 
Atlantic City for Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Jones; Christmas presents 
bought early for Aunt Sarah and 
Cousin Margaret and Uncle John; 
tea balls, doilies, and bric-a-brac for 
the house. They wanted done in two 
minutes what couldn’t be done in two 
years. Can you beat it? 

“Those honeymooners sure had a 
hard time getting off. Gee! He'd 


bought her everything under the sun. 
They finally had to send two big 
boxes home. He would have tried 
to get everything into their two grips, 
but she said, according to the bellhop, 
‘No, dear; they’re too heavy for any 
man.’ ; ‘ 

‘But in spite of all the extra work 
those convention women, at what I 
thought was going to be just a man’s 
convention, made, I hope they come 
back next year. A nice bunch? I’ll 
say they were! And they had such 
a good time!” 

The clerk is right. We all had a 
good time, didn’t we? 


Whose Husband Did This? 


A jolly group of American Gas 
Association members sat at the same 
table all convention week. (They 
were a clever bunch, too. Even knew 
how to pronounce demi-tasse cor- 
rectly!) One of the New York 
group came in late for luncheon the 
last day of the convention; that is, 
he thought he was coming to lunch- 
eon. This is the way he tells the 
story: 

““Great Scott,’ I said, while in my 
room, looking at my watch, ‘It’s 2.25 
and that dining-room closes at 2.30! 
Can I make it?’ Well, by rushing I 
did make it; but no sooner was I 
seated than a bald-headed usher hot- 
footed it toward me. 

““Just tell the waitress that you 
wish some tea,’ said he. . 

“Now, I think tea is fine. But, I 
ask you, is it a respectable luncheon 
for a six-footer? I also wondered 
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why the waiter thought I needed tea. 
So I said to him, ‘Why tea?’ 

““My dear sir, it is after 2.30, 
when the dining-room closes, and 
you rush right through the door!’ 

“IT was wondering by what other 
way he thought I might have come 
in; but I said, drawing out my watch, 
‘It is only 2.28 now.’ And I heard 
watches clicking open at tables all 
around me. Things were getting ex- 
citing. I was right—2.28. 

“Yet he still insisted, ‘Order your 
afternoon tea. Kindly tell the wait- 
ress what you wish to drink.’ 
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“‘T wouldn’t get what I wanted to 
drink if I did! I said. 

“At that, he shambled off, mum- 
bling, ‘Order what you want for tea.’ 

“T smiled at the waitress, and she 
was a sympathetic soul. I had a real 
luncheon from oyster cocktail to ap- 
ple tart. How that bald-headed usher 
glared at me! 

“Tea for luncheon? And at ten 
dollars a day? Good Lord!” 


What One Woman Wrote Home 
to Her Next-Door Neighbor 


Dear NELL: FRIDAY. 

I’m a wreck this morning! Never 
in the world would I have got up for 
breakfast if Harry hadn’t said, just 
as I was turning over for another 
snooze, “Well, well, Hat; I thought 
you said you liked high life!” 

3ut I sure would do it all right 
over again. The banquet last night 
was great. You should have seen all 
the beautifully gowned women and 
the distinguished looking men, most 
all in dress suits. Lots of them 
looked like millionaires. Bet some 
of them were, too. Gee, Nell, my 
light pink dress didn’t look so good 
after I got in and looked around as 
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it did when I bought it specially for 
the convention. A home dressmaker 
sure can’t compete with city shops! 

Vice - President Coolidge spoke. 
Imagine! I was just thrilled when 
he got up. He sort of drawls; talks 
real distinctly and slowly. I had lots 
of time to think over all that had 
been going on. Didn’t hear a word 
he said. I never do listen to speeches, 
you know. This morning I read 
some of it, though, in the AMERICAN 
Gas JourNAL. I guess he said that 
the success of an industry depends 
on the industry itself, from what I 
make out. 

Say, Nell, when a toast is proposed 
do just the men drink, or do the 


women, too? The chairman said, 
“A toast to President and Mrs. 
Harding.” At least, I think that’s 


what he said. Everyone stood up. 
Of course, I knew enough to do that. 
But whether I was supposed to drink 
to it with my glass of water or my 
demi-tasse, or whether I was sup- 
posed to drink at all, I didn’t know. 
I looked around to see what every- 
one else was doing. Before I could 
find out it was all over. 

The big dining-room in the Hotel 
Traymore was sure beautiful. It has 
mammoth white pillars and ceiling, 
and the lights were so soft! You 
should have seen all the palms about ; 
made you alniost think you were in 
California or some such place. The 
table at which the Vice-President sat 
was elevated, so I had a dandy view 
of him. He’s lots younger than 1 
thought he’d be, and has dark blue 
eyes. 

Vanity cases were given to all the 
ladies as favors. Mine was real 
pretty—silver, with a mirror inside 
and a cake of powder that smelled 
real good. The man next to me pow- 
dered his nose with it. Gee, you 


SEE YOU) 
NEXT 









SO LONG, OLD MAN 


should have seen him! 
giggled at him. He was real nice and 
jolly; from Philadelphia, I guess. 
! don’t think Harry liked it because 
I talked with him so much; but he 
was real interesting. 

The speeches were awful long, but 
nobody seemed to mind. Later the 
dancing began. Harry wouldn't 
dance with me, because he says he 
doesn’t know the latest steps; but | 
danced with that man from Phila- 
delphia until Harry glared at me se 
that I had to say that I was too tired 
to dance any more. Gee, I don’t see 
why Harry has to be so jealous! 

It was awful late when we went to 
bed, but I wasn’t a bit sleepy. Why 
is it that I’m always so wide-awake 
at night when it’s time to go to bed, 
and just don’t seem to be able to 
wake up in the morning? 

But here’s the real news: We're 
going to spend at least two weeks in 
New York City; and Harry said to 
me this morning: “Hat, how would 
you like to stay in little old New 
York zll winter?” He’s trying to 
put through a business deal that 
would keep him there until spring, 
maybe. Wouldn’t that be great to 
spend a winter in New York? Jf I 
do I'll sure tell you all about it. 

We're going to take in a lot of 
plays this week. Harry says if we 
go to all I’ve planned on we'll have 
to sit in the top gallery; but I don’t 
care, except that I’d hate to have 
some of our friends find it out—the 
Van Horners, for instance. Aren’t 
they snippy, though ? 

How I hate to leave here! Honest, 
I’ve had the best time. I can hardly 
wait until the convention next year. 
It isn’t settled yet whether it’s to be 
in Chicago or here again. Well, I 
just must go up to pack. I’! send 
you my address in New York just as 
soon as I know what it is. Be good. 

Love, Hat. 


Everybody 





Purifier for Houston 
Erection work is proceeding rap- 
idly on the steel purifier being built 
at the plant of the Houston Gas & 
Fuel Company. This work is in 
charge of the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company. 


Oskaloosa Holder Extension 


An interesting piece of work has 
been completed at the plant of the 
Oskaloosa Light & Fuel Company, 
where a 39,000 cu. ft. holder was re- 
built to give it a capacity of 60,000 
cu. ft. This work was done by the 
Western Gas Construction Company. 





Excellent Attendance at Last 
Meeting 

At the final meeting of the Com- 
mercial and Publicity and Advertis- 
ing sections, held jointly in Haddon 
Hall Thursday afternoon, were read, 
including “Salesmanship in Public 
Relations,” by E. J. Cooney, sales 
and service manager of the Lowell 
Gas Light Company; “Relation of 
Home Cooking to Gas Sales,” by 
Mrs. Anna Jf. Peterson, director 
home service department of the Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company of 
Chicago, and “The Twofold Value 
of Efficient Application of Industrial 
Gas,” by D. W. Chapman, of the 
same company. Regardless of the 
fact that this was the last meeting of 
these sections, the attendance was ex- 
cellent and the audience evinced the 
greatest interest in all that the speak- 
ers had to say. 





Successful Meeting Reported 


E. J. Blackwell, president of the 
West Gas Improvement Company of 
America, New York, wound up the 
week looking happy. He stated to a 
JouRNAL reporter that the convention 
had been a very successful one for 
them. 

Glover-West vertical retorts, he 
said, are giving excellent results in 
installations all over the world. Their 
latest large installation was one con- 
sisting of 120 vertical retorts at Vic- 
toria, B. C. L. Hislop ably assisted 
Mr. Blackwell at the meeting. 





New Bathroom Heater 


The feature of the J. H. Grayson 
Manufacturing Company exhibit was 
a Ray-Glo heater for the bathroom. 
This heater has an asbestos-lined fire- 
proof casing, heavy cast front, and 
sets in almost flush with the wall. It 
will fit into an opening 13% in. wide, 
18% in. high and 3% in. deep. Their 
whole line of portable and mantle 
heaters were there. 





Purifiers in Service 

The new purifier box at the plant 
of the Iowa Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Marshalltown, has been com- 
pleted and put into service. The 
new box was built by the Western 
Gas Construction Company. 

The large steel purifier recently 
built at Sheboygan, Wis., by the 
Western Gas Construction Com 
pany has been completed and put in- 
to service. 
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Gardner Lattimer 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
Indictment Dismissed 


The indictment against the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company charging 
pollution of Gowanus Canal was dis- 
missed last week by Judge Garvin in 
the midst of the trial in the United 
States District Court, Brooklyn. It 
was alleged the company had allowed 
oil and other refuse from its plant at 
Sackett Street to collect on the 
waters of the canal, menacing he7lth 
and property. All the testimony As- 
sistant 
could produce was held insufficient 
by the court. 


District Attorney Walser 


For Rate Hearing in North 
Attleboro 


North Attleboro, Mass.—Repre- 
sentative William Plattner circu- 
lated a petition early this month 
among the consumers of gas in 
North Attleboro, asking that the 


if 





Donald McDonald 


Department of Public Utilities call 
a hearing for the purpose of com- 
pelling the North Attleboro Gas 
Light Company to show why it 
should increase the price of gas 
from $1.60 to $1.80 per thousand 
cubic feet. The company has put 
the increase into effect. The peti- 
tion will be presented to the State 
commission and it is expected that 
a hearing will be ordered immedi- 
ately. 





From left to right—Mayor Bader of Atlantic 


City, Vice-President Calvin Coolidge, D. D. Barnum, 
George B. Cortelyou, H. S. Lyons, Oscar H. Fogg 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 





Oct. 26, 1922 
Company Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co........... Five Year 6s........ May 1, 1925 111% 111% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 9634 97% 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co........... | aes Jeeves May 1, 1927 95% 96% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 
a le ee First Ref. 7'%4s...... Dec. 1, 1945 110 Ill 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co..... General 44s ........ Feb. 14, 1935 91% 92% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1948 88 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............. Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 95% 96% 
Detroit City Gas Co................ ME Whence Succ eek? lan. 1, 1923 100 — 
Equitable Illum, Gas Lt. Co. of 
Re Cr an sas edn oomneiee | RCURRESS Jan. 1, 1928 99% 102 
Hudson County Gas Co............+. SE Wa ten ass came Nov. 1, 1949 92 — 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............- Ref. & Ext. 5s...... Apr. 1, 1934 92% 95 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co........... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 100 100% 
Michigan Light Co.........- consebeO et GME, BO.xc0c0 Mar. 1, 1946 92 93% 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... gy Oe aoe May 1, 1927 933% 94 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............. Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 92 9234 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............. First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 106% — 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp..........65-. Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 9534 96% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s........ Sept. 1, 1947 94 951% 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co......... . = Sees July 1, 1937 9% 97 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1940 9234 93% 
Seattle Lighting Co..............++. Refunding 5s........ Oct, 1, 1949 85 87 
Southern California Gas Co........ oh eee mee Nov. 1, 1950 100 101% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co............ Ref. & Ext. 5s....... July 1, 1957 1% — 
Washington Gas Light Co.......... General 5s.......... Nov. 1, 1960 95% 9% 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 
ETS Sra ey pe First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 92 94 
To List Gas Bonds in New @ct 31. Gross earnings for Sep- 
York tember were $1,334,597; increase, 


Applications have been made to 
the New York Stock Exchange to 
list the following securities: Kings 
County Lighting Company, $3,178,- 
000 first refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds and $1,882,000 first re- 
funding mortgage 6% per cent 
bonds; New York & Richmond Gas 
Company, $2,000,000 6 per cent firs: 
refunding mortgage bonds, Series A ; 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company, $45,- 
000,000 first and refunding converti- 
ble 7% per cent gold bonds, Series A. 


Dividend Declared 
Denver, Col_—The Columbia Gas 
& Electric Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50, 
payable Nov. 15 to stock of record 











$226,349 ; net after tax, $795,130; 
inerease, $70,161; surplus after 


‘ charges, $325,382 ; increase, $70,192; 


nine months’ gross, $13,402,357; in- 
crease, $882,767; surplus after 
charges, $3,823,781; increase, $40,- 
833. 


Massachusetts Gas Company 
Earnings 


Roston, Mass.— Combined net 
earnings available for common divi- 
dends of the subsidiary companies of 
the Massachusetts Gas Companies 
for September were $402,159, an in- 
crease of “$227,451, or 130 per cent, 
compared with September a year 
ago. 


Ban Rescinded on Sale of Gas 
Company Securities 


Boston, Mass.—The Commis- 
sion on Public Utilities has handed 
down a decision rescinding its find- 
ings on July 10, when it placed a 
ban on further sales of securities 
of the Dupont Oil & Gas Com- 
pany. The decision says that affi- 
davits have now been submitted 
from which it appears that certain 
matters affecting the financial 
structure of the company, which 
were objectionable to the commis- 
sion, have been remedied. 


Offers to Purchase Bonds 


Daltimore, Md.—The Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore offers to purchase 
prior to redemption date, Dec. 1, all 
of its outstanding Series B 7% per 
cent first refunding mortgage gold 
bonds at 110 and accrued interest, 
less a discount of 12.6 cents a day. 
Holders who desire to sell and sur- 
render their bonds before Dec. 1, 
1922, may do so at the banking house 
of Alexander Brown & Sons, Balti- 
more, or at the office of the Bankers 
Trust Company. 


Company Gets Tax Reduction 


Denver, Col.—The attorneys of 
the Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company, taking exception to the 
tax valuation placed upon the com- 
pany’s properties, carried the matter 
this month before the Colorado State 
Board of Equalization. The board 
agreed with the company’s finding 
and a reduction in value of $309,600 
was allowed. 


. 











Authority to Acquire Stock 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Counties 
Gas & Electric Company has been 
given authority to acquire stock of 
the Collegeville Gas Company, and 
the West Penn Power Company to 
exercise right of eminent domain in 
Latrobe. 
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Pacific G. & E. Finances in 
Good Condition 

San Francisco, Cal.—The net rev- 
enue of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, including the Sierra and 
San Francisco Power Company, for 
1922, available for depreciation and 
return on the investment will be $12,- 
036,682, according to P. M. Down- 
ing, vice-president of the company in 
charge of operation and construc- 
tion, testifying at a recent hearing 
before State Railroad Commissioner 
Chester H. Roswell. It was pointed 
out that the company’s depreciation 
charges will total upwards of $2,- 
000,000, leaving about $10,000,000 
for return on a property investment 
of approximately $170,000,000. 

Revenues and expenses for 1922 
based upon actual figures for eight 
months and estimates for the remain- 
ing four months of the year were 
used as the basis of the statement. 
The gross revenues and expenses for 
the year were given as $23,475,266 
received from consumers, $481,080 
from interdepartmental business. 
making a total of $23,956,346. 


Water Gas Sets Completed 

Erection work is practically com- 
pleted on the new water gas set re- 
cently built at the plant of the Wis- 
consin Traction, Light, Heat & Pow- 
er Company, at Appleton, Wis. This 
includes a seven foot set with hy- 
draulic operation of control from a 
central control station. The new 
equipment was furnished by the 
Western Gas Construction Company. 

The four foot six inch set recently 
finished is now being used by the 
Shenandoah Artificial Ice, Power, 
Heat & Light Company of Iowa. 
This set and its auxiliary equipment 
were built for them by the Western 
Gas Construction Company. 








Gives Reasons for Charging 


Higher Rate 


Lincoln, Neb.—The appeal of the 
Lincoln Gas Company against a per- 
petual injunction to prevent it from 
raising the price of gas in the city of 
University Place was argued and 
submitted to the Supreme Court last 
week. The validity of a contract 
made in 1909 between the city of 
University Place and the company 
under which the company was to 
charge not more than $1.50 a thou- 
sand for gas is involved. The con- 
tract was made by the company in 
return for a twenty year franchise 
in the city of University Place. The 
price of gas to the city and to its in- 


habitants was not to exceed $1.50 a 
thousand feet. 

In the year 1920 the gas company 
notified the city it proposed to raise 
the price to $1.75 with a meter 
charge of 25 cents a month. The 
city obtained an injunction in the 
district court which was made per- 
manent. 

The gas company alleges cities had 
no right in 1909 to fix the price of 
gas, though in 1911 cities obtained 
that right from the Legislature. The 
company alleges the contract made 
with the city in 1909 is void. The 
city contends that the contract is 
good, regardless of the power of the 
city to fix the price of gas, that the 
contract was made by agreement of 
both parties and that the company 
entered upon the streets of the city 
and occupied them and the company 
is now estopped from attacking the 
agreement. 





Money in Coal Tar Products 


Denver, Col.—This city is holding 
this month end its first anniversary 
of Colorado Made Goods Week. In 
this connection the Crown Tar 
Works, operated by the Denver Gas 
& Electric Light Company, adver- 
tise: 

“The largest manufacturers in the 
West of roofing pitch, roofing felt, 
asbestos fiber boiler cement, asbestos 
fiber roof cement, creosote, carbolic 
oil and forty-two other straight run 
coal tar products”—practically fifty 
different commodities from coal tar. 


American Electro-Chemical 
Society Meeting 


The forty-second general meet- 
ing of the American Electro-Chem- 
ical Society, at Montreal, Quebec, 
was one of the best in the history 
of the society. Papers were pre- 
sented on— 

(a) “History of Industrial Heat- 
ing.” 

(b) “Principles of 
Furnaces.” 

(c) “Comparison of Fuel Costs 
in Different Types of Electric Fur- 
naces, and with Combustion Fur- 
naces.” (In this connection elec- 
tric energy would be estimated as 
a “fuel cost.”) 

(d) “Resister Materials.” 

(e) “Specific Heats.” 

(f) “Conductivity of Insulating 
Materials at Industrial Furnace 
Temperatures.” 

(g) “Heat Emissivity.” 

(h) “Heat Transfer.” 


Design of 


Wants Minimum Rate 

San Francisco, Cal——The Santa 
Maria Gas Company, supplying nat- 
ural gas in San Luis Obispo and 
Santa Maria, requested that mini- 
mum rates be established for indus- 
trial and boiler fuel service and for 
special contract industrial service in 
a recent application to the Railroad 
Commission. In accordance with the 
decline in the price of oil these rates 
have heen reduced to 28 and 23 cents 
for industrial and boiler fuel service 
and 24 cents for special contract in- 
dustrial consumption. 

Any further reduction, the com- 
pany states, would result in loss and 
the present rates are desired to be 
established as the minimum, irre- 
spective of any further decline in the 
price of fuel oil. 


Gas Company Heads List of 


Taxpayers 

Milwaukee, Wis.—This city’s big- 
gest taxpayer for 1922 will be the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company with 
a valuation of $14,667,713 and a tax 
payment of $420,000, according to 
Louis Arnold, tax commissioner. 
This is exclusive of property outside 
the city. The total valuation of prop- 
erty of the company in the county is 
$15,123,629, according to the secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission. 


Gas Plant Authorized 

Albany, N. Y.—The Public Ser- 
vice Commission has granted neces- 
sary authority to Allen B. Warner, 
North Collins, Erie County, for op- 
eration of a natural gas lighting 
plant in part of the town. Mr. War- 
ner is to operate under a franchise 
granted by the township. 


Erecting Water Gas Set 


The erection crew of the Western 
Gas Construction Company are now 
engaged in putting up a new water 
gas set for the Gainesville Gas Com- 
pany, Gainesville, Fla. 














For Non-payment of Bills 

New Orleans, La.—The right of 
the New Orleans Gas Company to 
remove meters for non-payment of 
bills has been upheld in the city’s 
court. 


Carroll, lowa, Gets Water Gas 


The people of Carroll are now 
getting gas from the four foot water 
gas set recently built there by the 
Western Gas Construction Com- 
pany. 
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Now that the most success- 
ful meeting ever held by the 
American Gas Association is 
over, I trust our readers will 
bear with me if I say a few 
words about the daily edition 
of the American Gas Journal, 
published at Atlantic City, Oct. 
24, 25, 26 and 27. 

In order to make these daily 
issues a credit to the great gas 
industry, it was necessary to 
add to our staff for the week 
ten reporters and a cartoonist. 
These were all experienced 
newspaper men but were not 
familiar with the industry or 
acquainted with the men in it. 
They all stated that never in 
their experience in newspaper 
work did they receive such 
uniform courteous treatment 
from every gasman approached 
nor such a spirit of hearty co- 
operation as at this convention. 

The American Gas Associa- 
tion, through Charles Person, 
in charge of the publicity sec- 
tion, and every other member 
of the association staff, ren- 
dered us every assistance pos- 
sible in the gathering of con- 
vention material. 

The large number of firms 
and individuals who used 
space in the advertising col- 
umns also contributed very 
largely to their success. 

It is needless to say that our 
regular office staff entered into 
their work on these daily edi- 
tions enthusiastically. 

To all of these a hearty 
“thank you.” 

S. G. KRAKE, 
Vice-President. 











Service Charge Discontinued 


Holyoke, Mass.—Announcement 
was made by Manager John J. 
Kirkpatrick of the municipal light- 
ing department of the abolition of 
the meter service charge and 
changes in the price of gas, effec- 
tive at once. The service charge 
was imposed on all but prepay me- 
ters. The system which provided 
that the larger users of gas would 
be refunded at the office will be 
discontinued. The lower rates are 
to encourage the use of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes. The new sched- 


ule of rates as given out is as fol- 
lows: For the first 10,000 cu. ft., 
$1.35 per thousand; 15,000 cu. ft., 
$1.25; 25,000 cu. ft., $1.10, and all 
over 50,000 cu. ft. per month $1.10 
per thousand. The new rates are 
subject to a discount of 10 cents. 
Holyoke was the first to make use 
of the service charge and the first 
to discontinue it. 





Rates Are Cut by Company 
Paying No Dividends 


Gardner, Mass.—R. B. Smith, 
resident manager of the Gardner 
Gas Fuel & Light Company, an- 
nounced a voluntary reduction in 
gas rates in Gardner as of Oct. 1. 
The same time the new service 
charge recently authorized by the 
Department of Public Utilities goes 
into effect. The present retail price 
of gas is $2.55, with a cash discount 
of 5 cents. Under the new rate a 
customer’s gas will cost $2.30 per 
thousand cubic feet under a discount 
and service charge system. 

The Gardner Gas Fuel & Light 
Company has paid no dividends since 
1918 and earnings have hardly been 
sufficient to pay interest on its loans. 
The officials are hopeful that a re- 
duction in prices will stimulate the 
use of gas. 





Asks Gas Rate Boost 


3oston, Mass.—Godfrey L. Cabot, 
of Boston, who holds a franchise for 
supplying natural gas to consumers 
at Salem, has made application to the 
Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
mission for authority to increase the 
rates there 15 cents a thousand cubic 
feet. The price paid at present by 
consumers is 40 cents a thousand. 
The City Council and the Salem Ki- 
wanis Club have taken steps to op- 
pose the increase. The club has ap- 
pointed a committee comprising John 
Carpenter, Lucian D. Lowther and 
J. L. Lockard to meet with the coun- 
cil and form plans. 





To Study Cost of Plant 

Fargo, N. D.— Figures will be 
compiled on the cost of building a 
municipal gas plant, it has been de- 
cided by the Moorhead City Council. 
The estimated cost will be based on 
costs in other cities the size of Moor- 
head, City Attorney James A. Gar- 
rity stated. Work will be started at 
once on the compilation. 








E. WHITNEY 


President of the E. P. Gleason 
Manufacturing Company, estab- 
lished in New York for more 
than seventy years. The oldest 
and still the .most prominent 
maker of gas lighting fixtures in 
America, beginning in 1851 in 
modest premises in Mercer 
Street, incorporating in 1872 and 
removing to larger quarters at 
Houston and Mercer Streets, in 
1904 coming to occupy its pres- 
ent handsome showrooms at 39 
Murray Street 





Increase in Gas Rate Granted 


Marshfield, Wis.— John Viereg, 
manager of the Peoples’ Gas Com- 
pany, has received a complete report 
of the decision of the State Railroad 
Commission granting the increase in 
gas rates asked for by that company 
in a formal application filed Aug. 23. 
The hearing on the application was 
held in Madison Sept. 25. Under the 
new rates the increase for each aver- 
age consumer will amount to approx- 
imately 60 cents per month, while the 
aggregate for the year for the com- 
pany will amount to enough to enable 
it to continue in business here. 


Service Charge Is Made a 
Political Issue 

Peekskill, N. Y.—A “service 
charge” of 60 cents a month collect- 
ed by the Westchester Lighting 
Company from gas consumers in 
this county has become an issue in 
the political campaign here. Edward 
Balluffi, Democratic nominee for as- 
semblyman in the Ossining- Peekskill- 
North Tarrytown district, in a speech 
proclaimed himself in favor of a law 
against such a charge. 











